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Summary 

The veto power vested in the President by Article 1, Section 7 of the Constitution has proven to be 
an effective tool in the executive branch’s dealings with Congress. In order for a bill to become 
law, the President either signs the bill into law, or the President allows the bill to become law 
without signature after a 1 0-day period. 

Regular vetoes occur when the President refuses to sign a bill and returns the bill complete with 
objections to Congress within 10 days. Upon receipt of the rejected bill, Congress is able to begin 
the veto override process, which requires a two-thirds affirmative vote in both chambers in order 
for the bill to become law. Pocket vetoes occur when the President receives a bill but is unable to 
reject and return the bill to an adjourned Congress within the 10-day period. The bill, though 
lacking a signature and formal objections, does not become law. Pocket vetoes are not subject to 
the congressional veto override process. 

Since the founding of the federal government in 1789, 37 of 44 Presidents have exercised their 
veto authority a total of 2,566 times. Congress has overridden these vetoes on 1 10 occasions 
(4.3%). Presidents have vetoed 83 appropriations bills, and Congress has overridden 12 (14.5%) 
of these vetoes. 

President Barack H. Obama has vetoed four bills since taking office in 2009. H.J.Res. 64, an 
FY2010 appropriations measure, and H.R. 3808, the Interstate Recognition of Notarizations Act 
of 20 10, were vetoed during the first and second sessions of the 111 th Congress respectively. S. 1, 
the Keystone XL Pipeline Approval Act, and S.J.Res. 8, a bill disapproving a National Labor 
Relations Board union election rule, were vetoed in the first session of the 1 14 th Congress. 
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T his report presents information on the process by which Congress can override regular 
vetoes, the number of vetoes by each President, and the use of vetoes in relation to 
appropriations acts. The report does not address two other types of vetoes — line-item 
vetoes (since the President currently has no such power) and legislative vetoes (which are wielded 
by Congress, not the President). 1 It also does not address presidential signing statements. 2 



Constitutional Basis and Importance 

The U.S. Constitution (Article I, Section 7) provides that, for a bill to become law, it must be 
approved by both houses of Congress and presented to the President for approval and signature. 
Article I, Section 7 also provides the President with the power to veto, or “forbid,” the bill from 
becoming law. The President may sign a bill into law within the 10-day period (excluding 
Sundays) as is provided for in the Constitution, 3 let the bill become law without signature, 4 or 
veto the bill. 

The Constitution states that when the President vetoes a bill, “he shall return it, with his 
Objections to that House in which it shall have originated.” For example, if the President vetoes a 
bill that was introduced in the Senate, the bill will be returned first to the Senate where the 
possible override process will begin. This type of action is called a “regular” or “return” veto. 

If, on the other hand, Congress has adjourned within the 10-day period after presentation of the 
bill to the President (thereby preventing the return of the bill to Congress), the President may 
simply refuse to sign the bill, and the act does not become law — a practice called a “pocket” 
veto. 5 

The President’s veto authority is among the most significant tools in the executive branch’s 
dealings with Congress. Presidents have vetoed 2,566 acts since 1789; of these, Congress has 
overridden 110 (4.3%). Moreover, a veto threat can also prove effective, sometimes forcing 
Congress to modify legislation before presenting it to the President. 



1 On the line item veto, see CRS Report R42383, Budget Process Reform: Proposals and Legislative Actions in 2012, 
by Megan S. Lynch and CRS Report R401 13, Federal Budget Process Reform in the 111th Congress: A Brief 
Overview, by Megan S. Lynch. On the legislative veto, see CRS Report RS22132, Legislative Vetoes After Chadha, by 
Louis Fisher. The author of that report is no longer at CRS. Questions about its content can be directed to the author of 
this report. 

2 CRS Report RL33667, Presidential Signing Statements: Constitutional and Institutional Implications, by Todd 
Garvey. 

3 U.S. Constitution, Art. I, Sec. 7. 

4 A bill will become law without the President’s signature if the President refuses to sign the bill and refuses to return 
the bill to an active Congress within 10 days of being presented with the bill. U.S. Constitution, Art. I, Sec. 7 states, “If 
any Bill shall not be returned by the President within ten Days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented to 
him, the Same shall be a Law, in like manner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress by their Adjournment prevent 
its Return, in which Case it shall not be a Law.” 

5 CRS Report R41217, Presenting Measures to the President for Approval: Possible Delays, by Richard S. Beth. 
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Overriding a Veto 

If a bill is pocket vetoed while Congress is out of session, the only way for Congress to 
circumvent the pocket veto is to reintroduce the legislation as a new bill, pass it through both 
chambers, and present it to the President again for signature. On the other hand, Congress may 
override a regular veto without introducing new legislation through the process described in the 
U.S. Constitution. 

According to Article 1, Section 7 of the Constitution, when the President chooses not to sign a bill 
and instead returns it to the chamber from where it originated, the chamber enters the message of 
the President detailing the reasons for his or her refused approval into its Journal and then 
proceeds “to reconsider” the bill. Because the Constitution does not state exactly how Congress 
should reconsider a vetoed bill, House and Senate procedures govern the specific treatment of 
acts returned by the President. 6 Passage by a two-thirds margin in both chambers is required to 
override a veto before the end of the Congress in which the veto is received. 7 If a two-thirds vote 
is successful in the originating chamber, that chamber informs the other of its decision to override 
the veto by message. Neither chamber is under any constitutional, legal, or procedural obligation 
to schedule an override vote. It is not unusual for Congress to make no effort to override the veto 
if congressional leaders do not believe they have sufficient votes. 



Veto Signaling 

In addition to public addresses concerning legislation, the President has the ability to issue 
Statements of Administration Policy (SAPs) to express the Administration’s view on a bill. SAPs 
are a written form of communication between the Administration and Congress and are typically 
issued shortly before floor action on the bill. 8 The Office of Management and Budget coordinates 
the creation of SAPs on behalf of the Executive Office of the President. 

SAPs communicate varying levels of Administration support or opposition to a bill. Importantly, 
SAPs are generally the first formal indicator of the Administration’s intent to veto a bill. SAPs 
containing veto threats contain language indicating either the President’s intent to veto, the 
President being advised to veto by agencies, or the President being advised to veto by the 
Administration’s senior advisors. SAPs are transmitted by the White House to Congress; 
however, they are also available on the White House website. 9 



6 For information on House and Senate procedures for considering vetoed bills, see CRS Report RS22654, Veto 
Override Procedure in the House and Senate, by Elizabeth Rybicki. 

7 Although the Constitution states that approval requires “two thirds of that House,” congressional procedure, tradition, 
and judicial rulings have interpreted this requirement to mean two thirds of those Members present and voting, 
provided there is a quorum present. 

8 Shelley Lynne Tomkin, Inside OMB: Politics and Process in the President’s Budget Office (New York: M. E. Sharpe, 
Inc., 1998), p. 18. 

9 Office of Management and Budget, “Statements of Administration Policy on Non-Appropriations and Appropriations 
Bills,” May 2015, at https://www.whitehouse.gov/omb/legislative_sap_default. 
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